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[The papers connected with “Monroe’s Treaty,” of | Forges 120. 3 

importance to be preserved, have acquired so great an|P»per mills do. 6 

additional and immediate interest by lateyevents,which Oil mills do. 9 . 

induce so many t6 look to an early peace as probable,|Maple sugar the. 2,4 71,647 208,932 

as to cause the editor to issue this supp'ement for the|Salt peive do. 201 937 33,648 

purpose of presenting Mr. Monroe’s letter (dated at} Hemp Lois 5,753 690,600 


RK chmond afiler his return from Europe) entire; which, 
with the instructions and remarks of the secretary of 
state, published in our last, will afford a clear view of 
the ground taken on both sides in the former nego- 
ciation. | 











Resources and Improvements. 

The first permament settlement was made in Aen- 
tucky, then a part of Virginia, in 1773; but the war 
of independence, that shortly fellowed, checked em- 


igration, and prevented, for 8 or 10 years, those very| quantities, are not mentioned at all. 


Gross value of the manufactures of Kentucky cx- 
cluding the “doubtful articles” , 4,120,683 
Whole value including the “doubtful 
articles,” such as maple-sugar, salt-petre 
and hemp, so called because. it does not 
appear certain whether they are not agri- 
cultural producis rather than manufaciures 6,181,024 
But this amount is, probably, not more than half 
of the real product of the year 1810; the manufac- 
tures of grain into flour and meal, and many other 
articles that we know Aentucky exported in vast 
The hemp 





great improvements that have since astonished us.—) raised in 1811, was nearly double the quantity raised 
The beauty of the country and rithness of the soil,|the preceding year; and the saltpetre and gun pow- 
however, excited general attention soon after the/der made is greatly increased. “Big Bone Cave” 
peace, and many persons of respectability and for-| yields S0Olbs. of salt petre per day, and many wag- 
tune fell in with the current of population rushing| gon loads of gun powder are latterly brought to the 


westward. 


Kentucky was vecéived into the union as|states on the sea-board. 


It is stated that the num- 


a state in 1792, and had two representatives in con-|berof rope walks have doubled since 1810; some of 


gress; in 1800, sia representatives; in 1810, ten re-;them are very extensive establishments. 
presentatives, and a gross population of 406,511) 
souls. As emigrants are still numerous, it is probable) 
the present number is little short of half a million.! 

This gallant and patriotic state has particularly! 
distinguished herself in the present war; potiring' 
forth her high-minded youth to the field, where) 


The guan- 
tity of cotton bagging made is calculated at 1,000,000 
yards fer Gunum. The fiour, whiskey, tobacco, ba- 
con, hemp, coarse linens, and cattle, that Kentucky 
is capable of exporting, is immense: Cotton manu- 
factories, with liberal capitals, are just getting fairly . 
under way; they promise to become of great impor- 


courage, even toa fault, was their grand characteris-|tance; but it takes some time to make their machi- 


tic; and they suffered much by the allied white and 
red savages, under Proctor, but finally prevailed. 

The progress of manufactures in Aentucky stands 
in full proportion to its rise of population; but our 
information as to particulars is very limitted, though 
much pains was taken to collect them. Gentlemen 
are very glad ts see collections »f statistical and 
geographical facts, but neglectful to contribute in- 
formation to assist in perfecting them. We have,| 
however, some letters from Aenticky for which we! 
are thankful; yet they give but litile light on the| 
matters chiefly enquired for. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of those 
manufactures by the following extracts from the ab- 
stract of the returns of the marshals “of the state 
of the several branches of American manufactures” 
in 1810, however imperfect these returns in general 
ate admitted to be. 

Manufactures of Kentucky for the year 1810. 
Cloths and stuffs, all sorts yds. 4,685,385 


value $% 2,057,081) 


nery inthe “backwoods.” In one or two years, many 
thousand spindles will be at work. The steam pow- 
er is applied to some of those, as well as for grinding 
of grain. In Xentucicy, until lately, but little atten- 
tion was paid to raising sheep; but the approved 
breeds are pretty well dispersed, and there are some 
fine flocks. The general attention of the farmers is 
excited to them, and the country is exceedingly well 
adapted to support mil/ions, at the smallest expense. 
There are some woolen manufactories, but the want 
of the raw material lias prevented them from assum-~ 
ing the desired importance. ‘The business of paper 
making hus risen nearly to thé demand. The state 
is rich in minerals; and thé manufactures of iron 
are rapidly increasing. The cheapness of living in 
Kentucky, and the distance of a great part of the 
state froma market for its agricultural products, 


‘have taught the people the important advantages to 


be derived from giving to their commodities an in- 
crease of value by lahor, which so much reduces the 
proportionate charges of transportation. We look to 
Kentucky for a fuli supply of suck. sail cloths, sheet- 
ings and linens as were heretofore received from 
Russia. . 

Lexington is the chief town of the state, though 
Frankfort is the seat of government. It has a poptr- 
lation of about 6000. The public buildings are nu- 
merous and neat—it has one or two banks—steam 
power is applied to several manufactories. In 1811, 
its manufactures of hemp were valued at $500,000, 
there were eight cotton factories and 3 for wool 





Bagging for cotton and hemp do. 453,750 = 159,445 
Nails lbs. 196,000 33,660 
Spirits distilled gals, 2,220,773 740,242 
Gun-powder és, 115,716 38,561 
Salt bush. 324,870 324,870 
Looms no. 25,559 

lanneries do. 167 255,212 
Rope-walks do. 38 398,400 
Carding machines do. 21 

Fulling mills do. 33 

Furnaces do. + 


VOL. VI. 


some have heen erected since then, and every busis 
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ness hasenlarged. All sorts of mechanics are pros- 
perous ; and towz /ots sell as high as they do in 
Boston. The neighboring country is rich and beau- 
tiful, and daily risiag in value. Land is degrer in 
the vicinity of Lexington, than in many parts of the 
old states. Entire farms have been sold from 60'to 
$100 per acre. Society is polished and polite. They 
have a theatre; and their balls and assemblies are 
conducted with as much grace and ease as they are 
any where else, and the dresses of thé parties as are 
tasty and elegant. Strange things these in the “back 
woods !”—The houses are mostly built of brick, and 
soine of them are splendid edifices—one or two of 
the inns yield to none in America for extensiveness, 
convenience and good living. The streets are gene- 
rally paved.—Provisions are cheap. Mechanics pay 
1.50 to 2.00 dollars a week for boarding. It has 
three or four printing establishments, and several 
book-stores. Frankfort, the seat of government, has, 
15 to 1800 inhabitants. It is well built with brick, | 
and has several handsome public buildings. The pe- 
nitentiary establishment is an honor to mankind ; and’ 
the chain bridge lately built is highly creditable to 
the spirit of the people. Louisviile, at the falls of 
the Ohio, is alively place, and must become the seat 
of a great conmnerce, it is happily situated for ma- 
nufactories of grain, hemp, iron, &c. having any ex- 
tent of water power. It has several flour miils and 

saw mills, and an iron foundery has been recently; 
established. The rope walks are extensive and much 
Bagging is made. The population is from 13500 io 2000. 

There are many other towns im the state that I 
would have been glad to notice were the particulars 
that belong to them in my possession. [only know} 
that in several of them manufactovies of various | 
kinds have commenced under the happiest prospects, | 
with good capitals and competent workmen. I wish! 
them success. 

Fennessee is much behind Oljo and Kentucky in} 
Tnanufucturing, but the attention recently paid there- 
to is considerable, and the prospect is encouraging. 
Tennessee became a state in 1796—population in 
1791, $6,691 ; in 1795, 77,262 ; in 2800, 105,262 ; 
in 1810, 26+,727, of whore 35,169 were slaves.— 
The present popvlation is 300,000. 

The returns of the marshals (before noticed) give) 
the following items of the manufactures of Fennes-| 
see for the year f8T0~ 

Cotton milis No. 4 
Cotton goods, made . | 

in families Yds. 1,790,504 | 














ther stuffs Do. 262,334 
Looms Vo. 17,316 | 
Fulling milis To. 2 
Furnaces Do. 6 value $ 98,077 
Bloomeries Do. 6 17,799 
Forges Po. 7 110,428 | 
Naileries De. 7 128,236, 
Guns—value 5,845 | 
Tanneries Do. 59 95,077 | 
Spirits distilled  Galls, 801,245 400,959 | 
Paper mills No. 2 15,500! 
Copperas lbs. 50,600 
Glauber salts 59} | 
Cables and cordage, value 4,435 
Gun-powder lbs. 44,873 
Mapie sugar Do. 162,340 
Salt petre Do. 144,895 


Gross value of manufactures excluding “doubt- 
ful” articles 3,611,029. These returns were very 
far short of the “‘whole truth,” and the state of 
things has materially changed within the 4 years last 
past. Many manufactories have suddenly started 
mto importance; yet the state is, perhaps, more 


Cotton has lately become the great staple ; woot 


[will probably become an article of considerable ex- 
‘port ima few years. Some attention begins to be’ 
‘paid to’ raising sheep, and the country, by its moun- 
tains and vallies, presenting the changes that are’ 
supposed peculiarly favorable to the prosperity of 


that inestimable animal, is capable of sustaining 
many miulions without detriment to its products of 
grain, cotton, &c. ‘The vale of land is considera. 
bly inereased ; but a good déal of it being broken, 
it seems difficult to give an average price. Vasi- 
ville and Knoxville ave the principat towns ; the seats 
of a great commerce and of several manufactories.— 
But every thing is yet young here; and the profit ov 
cotton had chiefly monopolized the capital of the 
state. Nevertheless, ‘four-fifihs of the people are 
clothed with domestic manufactures, generally 
household. 

‘fFennessee is also rich in minerals, and will proba- 
bly become eminent for the heavier manufactures 
of iron. The salt springs are numerous. One lately 
discovered in White county by gen. Bird Smith, yields 


‘a supply of water supposed sufficient for the use of 


the whole state, so strongly impregrated as not to 
dissolve salt put into it. Gen. Smith having ascer- 
tained the strength of the water, directed a great 
rock to be bored; in a littfe while the workmen 
struck upon a vein of salt water, that now gushes 
“to some heighth from the mouth of a three inch 
hole.” The place is on a navigable branch of the 
Cumberland river, and in a thickly timbered country. 
The business will be extensively prosecuted. 

Some notices of ZLouisiuna and the “territories,” 
hereafter. 





Legislature of Massachusetts. 
GOVERNOR’S SPEECH, 
Gentlemen of the senate, ane 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives, 

At the last session of the late general court, me- 
morials were presented from a number of towns, 
complaining of the act of congress laying an em- 
bargo: They were referred to a committee, who re- 
ported that in their opinion, the act was unconstitu- 
tional and void in divers of its provisions; but at 
the same time expressed their tiope, that the people 
of this commonwealth would, as far as possible, re- 
strain their feelings, and wait patiently for the mter- 
position of the state government for their relief ~ 
Fhis report was accepted by the legislature ; and it 
was thereupon resolved, that the memorials above- 
mentioned should be delivered to the governor, with 
a request that he, or his successor in office, should 
cause the same to be laid before the then next general 
court at anearly day in their first session. In com- 
pliance with this request I will direct the secretary 
to deliver them to the two houses. 

Since the transactions abovementioned, the em- 
bargo and non-importation laws have been repealed : 
This event must afford peculiar satisfaction to the 
people of this state, as it seems to indicate a milder 
and more pacific disposition in the government ; and 
may be considered as a final relinquishment of that 
restrictive system, the effects of which we have abun- 
dantly experienced in the course of the last seven 
years: and which, however designed to operate 
against the people of Great Britain, has been found 
to be far more injurious to us than to them. 

The last act laying an embargo, interdicted the 
right of navigating from port to port within the li- 
mits of the state, and fishing on its coasts: From 
this species of restraint, we have probably suffered 
more than all the other states. But though those 





pwrely agricultural than apy other of the union.— 





provisions, and other parts of the act, were gene- 
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retly thought to be infringements of the constitution, 
we have not heard of any violence in oppésing them. 
4ur fellow-citizens are therefore entitled to much 
credit, for the exercise of that forbearance which was 
repommended by the late legislature. 

From the time that war was declared, a great pro- 
portion of the people im this state have viewed that 
measure as unnecessary and unjustifiable: Their 


| 





rects their affairs, and is content with his own pro- 
portion of the peblic happiness. 

Divers subjects, interesting to particular sections 
of the ‘state, or to individuals, were postponed at 


|the close of the last session of the general court, 


from the want of sufficient time to discuss them ; 
I presume they will’ now receive the attention to 
which they are entitled. 4f any matters of impor- 


sentiments were fully expressed by their representa-| tance shail occur to me, of which you, gentlemen 
tives then assembled, and afterwards at every sub-|may not be informed, or which*may seem to escipe 
sequent meeting of the state legislature. Our na-jyour recollection, I will communicate them by @ 


tional rulers had, therefore, no reason to expect, 
that, with these sentiments, we should do any thing 
_more in support of the war, than they had a right by 
the constitution, to demand; and they could not ex- 
pect it, unless they supposed we were destitute ef 
moral principle. Nor has the manner of carrying on 
the war had any tendency to satisfy us of its policy 
or justice; it was commenced, and is still prosecut- 
ed against the unoffending inhabitants of Canada, 
with whom many of the people of these states are | 
connected by the ties of blood and the habits of! 
friendship, But as congress are authority by the 
constitution, to declare war, and impose taxes to 
defray the expence, we are bound te obey the laws) 
which are duly enacted for this purpose ; and ft ami 
happy to observe, that none of the measures of the 





people, in thiscommonwealth, I flatter myself that 
our fellow-citizens will continue to manifest the same 
regard to order, and will confide in you, gentlemen, 
as the guardians of their rights, to adopt such mea- 
sures for their relief and safety, as your wisdom 


shull dictate, and the censtitution ef our country! 


justify. 


We can hardly coneeive that in the present state | 


of France and England, the members of our govern- 
ment can have any temptation to-continue the war.— 
We hope they will perceive the danger of being in- 
volved in the politics and quarrels of Europe. That 
they will provide for the common defence, and make 
no attempts to extend our territory, either by .con- 
quest or purchase, or to allow the subjects of fo- 
reign powers to become citizens of the U. States. 
That they will protect the indian tribes in their 
rightful possessions ; and that they will seek peace 
in the spirit of candor and reconciliation, and im- 
pose no unreasonable restraints hereafter upon com- 
mercial enterprize. We may then hope to become 
once more, 2 prosperous and unjted people. 


| 
general government have been opposed by violence, 
” > hs ?! your letter of February 3d, with regard to that treaty. 
and no dangerous commotions have disgraced the |? uary 44; 5 fa 


! 
] 


message. 


: CALEB STRONG. 
May 30, 1814. 
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“Monroe’s Treaty.” 


LETTER FROM MN. MONROE TO MR. MADISON, » 
Richmond, February 28, 1808. 
Sin,—it appears by your letter of May 20th, 1807, 
which was forwarded by Mr. Purviance to Mr. Pink- 
ney and myself, at London, and received on the 16th 
July, that you had construed several articles of the 


itreaty, which we had signed with the British com- 


missioners, on the 31st December, 1806, in a differ- 
ent sense from that in which they were conceived by 
us. As the course we were instructed to pursue, by 


which was-confirmed in that of May 20th, was in no 
degree dependent on our construction of any of H¢ 
articles, or on the political considerations which in- 
duced us to sign it, we deemed it unnecessary to 
enter into any explanation in reply, either of our 
construction of its articles, or of the political con- 
, siderations alluded to. We thought it more consis- 
|tent with our duty, to look solely to the object of our 
instructions, and to exert our utmost eflorts to ac- 
complish it; and we acted in conformity to that sen- 
timent. The result of these efiorts was made known, 
by the documents which 1 had the honor to. present 
to you, when I was lately at Washington, being co- 
pies of a joint dispateh, which Mr. Pinkney and ft 
jhad forwarded by Mr. Rose. We had flattered our- 
selves, that it might have been practicable to obtain 
the amendments of the treaty which the president 
‘desired, as the state of affairs in Europe had become 
'more favorable to such a result; but m that we were 
\disappointed. We found no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing the other object, of setting it aside, as we were 
instructed to do, in case the proposed amendments 
were not acceded to. 


' 

















; have received a letter from the governor of Penn- At this time there is no objection to such an ex- 
sylvania, which enclosed a resolution of the senate . Pat * mis mn 
and house of representhtives of that state roposing |Pmnation, that T am a of, and there aps vaible 
that an amendment of the constitution of the Dnited |"°280"8 Why it should be given. You will be sensible 
States shall be adopted, by ited whan tents Gl teak ithat, so far as an unfavorable estimate is entertained 
> ] , al 


c : ‘of that transaction, it must, in the degree, tend to 
vice #) 7° "I € le . ? . ° . . 2° ° 
f the senators in congress shall be reduced injure those who gave it thesanction of their names; 


_- ° ° } 
rain to four years ; these papers will be laid be- |. <4 you will be equally sensible that, if the United 
; States are in any degree interested in it, at this time, 
As we have been selected by our constituents to ‘it must consist in its being viewed in a just, rather 
the offices in which we haye now engaged, they have|than an unfavorable light. In retiring from the sta- 
a right to expect that we shall pursue a disinterested | tion which I have Jately held, this is the last act o! 
and impartial course of conduct, and guard their) public and private duty, which I have to perform, 
interest with steadiness and fidelity. Whatever in relation to it. It is to me, in many views, a painful 
claims we make to patriotism, if we appear solicit-|duty, but still it is one which it is highly incumbent 
ous for our own adyancement, or endeavor by unfair|on me to execute, 
methods to ensure the sticcess of a party we belong| It is far fram being my desire to campromit Mr 
to, our fellow-citizens may well doubt our sincerity | Pinkney, in this letter, in the slightest circumstance. 
when we pretend to an anxious concern for the pub-\In the management of the business which was en. 
lic good. The real patriot makes no sacrifice of|trusted to us jointly, we acted with the greatest 
truth or duty to gain the confidence of the people,|harmony, andexerted our best effarts to accomplish 
nor will he deviate from the strictest rules of integri-| the object of our instructions. 1 am not aware that, 
ty to effect any purpgse, how important soever it}in speaking of any part of the treaty, I shall give it 
may seem to the interest of his country ; he wishes|. construction in which he would not concur; but 
qhat the state and nation may prosper, whoever di- that presumption is founded altogether on what, tog& 
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place between us in the course of the negociation. 
Vo this communication he is not a party, nor indeed 
does he know that such a one will be made. In 
everv view, therefore, it is improper, and would bé 
unjust, that he should be considered as having any 
concer in it. a é 
The impressment of seamen from our mereant 
vessels is a topic which claims a primary aitention, 
from the erder which it holds in your letter, but 


In our letter to you of November 11, which ac. 
companied*the paper under consideration, and in 
that of January 3, which was forwarded with the 
treaty, these sentiments were fully confirmed. In 
‘that of November 11, we communicated one iny- 
portant fict, which left no doubt of the sense in 
which it was intended by the British commissioners, 
that that paper should be construed by us. In calling 
your attention to the passage which treats of im- 








more especially from some important considerations | pressnient, in teterence to the practice which should 
that are connected with it. The idea entertained by | be observed in future, we remarked that the terms 
the public is, that the rights of the United States “high seas” were not mentioned in it, and added 
were abandoned by the American commissioners in| that we knew that the omission had been intentional, 
the late negociation, and that their seamen were lefi ft was impossible that those terms could have been 
by t.cit acquiescence, if not by formal renunciation, jomitted intentionally with our knowledge, for any 
to depend, for their safety, on the mercy of the Bri-| Purpose other than to admit a construction that it 


tish cruizcrs. “Lhave, on the contrary, always be- 
. * ; *, ee } . , ’ a4 . 
lieved, and still do beticve, that the ground on which 


that interest was placed by the paper of the British | 


commissioxers of Nevember 8, 1806, and the expla- 
nations whichaccompxnied it, was both honorable and 


was intended that impressments should be confined 
to the land. Ido not mean to imply that it was un- 
derstood between the British commissioners and us, 
that Great Britain should abandon the. practice of, 
impressment on the high seas altogether. I mean, 





advantageous to the United States; that it contained ;however, distinctly to state that it was understood 
x coneession in their favor, on the part ef Great Bri-|that the practice heretofore pursued by her should 
before made by a formal and obligatory act of the | made on the high seas under the obligation of that 
government, which Was highly favorable to their in-|Ppe", except in cases of an extraordinary nature, to 
terest; and that it also impused on her the obligation|Which no general prohibition against it could be 
to conform her practice under it, till a more complete construed fairly to extend. The cases to which J 
arrangement should be concluded, to the just claims {allude were described in our letter of November 11. 
ef the United States. To place this transaction in its ‘They suppose, a British ship of war and a merchant 
true Pst, aul Lo do justice to the conduct of the vessel of the United States, lying in the Lagus _ 
American commissioners, it will bé necessary to en-|Some other port, the desertion of some of the sailors 
ter at some length into the subject. ifrom the ship of war to the merchant vessel, and ihe 
The British paper states that the king was not Sailing of tie latter with such deserters on board, 
prepared to disclaim or ‘derogate from a right on|they being British subjects. It was admitted that no 
which the security of the British nayy might essen-|yeneral prohibition agamst impressment could be 
tiaily depend, especially in a conjuncture when he construed to BANCLION such cases of myustice and 
was engaged in wats which enforced the necessity | fraud; and to such cases it was understood that the 
of the most vigilant attention to the preservation and | Practice should in future be confined. 
supply of his naval force; that he had directed his| It 1s @ Just claim on our part, that the explana. 
commissioners to give to the commissioners of the {tions which were given of that paper by the British 
United States the most positive assurances that in-}Commissioncrs when they presented it to us, and 





structions had been given, and should be repeated 
and enforced, to observe the greatest caution in the 
impressing of British seamen, to preserve the citi- 


zeng of the United States from molestation or injury, | 
and that immediate and prompt redress should be’ 


atforded on any representation of injury sustained by 


them. Ti then proposes to postpone’ the article rela-. 


tive to impressment on account of the difficulties 


which were experienced in arranging any article on’ 


that subject, and to proceed to conclude a treaty on 
the other points that were embraced by the negoci- 
ation. As a motive to such a postponement, and the 
condition of it, it assures us that the British coinmis- 
sioners were instructed still to entertain the discus- 
sion of any plan which could be devised to secure 
the interests of both states without injury to the 
rights of either. 

‘By this paper it is evident that the rights of the 


tafterwards while the negociation was depending, 


which we communicated to you in due order of 
itime, should be taken imto view, ina fair estimate of 
‘our conduct in tit transaction. As the arrangement 
which they proposed, was of an informal nature 
resting on an understanding between the parties mn 
a certain degree confidential, it could not otherwise 
‘than happen that such explanations would be given 
usin the course of the business, of the views of their 
vovernment in regard to it. And if an arrangement, 
by informal understanding is 2dmissible in any case 
‘between nations, it was our City to receive those 
lexplanations, to give them the weight to which they 
‘are justly entitled, and to communicate them to you, 
‘with our impression of the extent of the obligation, 
‘which they imposed. It is in that mode only that 
iwhat is called an informal understanding between 
‘nations can be entered into. It presumes a want of 


United States were expressly to be reserved, and not | Precision in the written documents connected with it, 
abandoned, as has been most erroneously supposed; | Which is supplied by mutual explanations and con- 
that the negociation on the subject of impressment|fidence. Reduce the transaction to form and it be- 
was to be postponed for a limited time, and for a|comes a treaty. That an informal understanding 
special object only, and to be revived as soon as that was an admissible mode of arranging this: interest 
object was accomplished; and, in the interim, that|With Great Britain is made sufficiently evident by 
the practice of impressment was to correspond es-|your letter of February 3d, 1807, in reply to ours of 
sentially with the views and interests of the United| November 11, of the preceding year. r 

States. It is, indeed, evident, from a correct view of; Without relying, however, on the explanations 


the contents of that paper, that Great Britain refused | that wee given by the British commissioners of the 

to disclaimor derorute only trom what she called her |import of that paper, or of the course which tl ~~ 

right, as it also is, that as her refusal was made |government intended to pursue under st, it 1s fair to 

applicable to a crisis of extraordinary peril, it autho- |remark on the paper itself, that as by it the rights of 

rized the reasonable expectation, if not the just |the parties were reserved, and the negociation might 

claim, that even in that the accommodation desired Jbé'continued on this particular topic, after a treaty 
| shou!d be formed on the others, Great Britain wa 


would be hereafter yielded. 
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bound not to trespass on those rights while that nego- 
ciation was depending ; and in case she did trespass 
on them, inany the slightest degree, the United States, 
would be justified in breaking off the negociation, 
and appealing to force in vindication of their rights. 
The mere circumstance of entertaining an amicable 
negociation by one party for the adjustment of a con- 
troversy, Where no righthad been acknowledged in 


\Such an appeal was sure to produce more harm than 


good. It would have lost us all claim on the gener- 
ous feelings and liberal policy, which the new min- 
istry was believed to indulge and disposed to adopt 





iliatory principles. 


towards the United States, The negociation, there- 
fore, with the new ministry, was conducted by poli- 
icv, as well as by inelin:tion, on friendly and conci- 
Should it fail, however, in iis 


it by the ather, gives to the latter a just claim tojobject, and be broken off, the relation between the 
such a forbearance on the part of the former. But) parties would change in an instant. From that mo- 


the entertainment of a negociation for the express 

urpose of securing interests sanctioned by acknow- 
leaped rights, makes such claim irresistible, We 
were, therefore, decidedly of opinion, that the paper 
of the British cominissioners p!iced the interest of 
impressment on ground which it was both safe and 
honorable for the United States to admit: that in 
short it gave their government the command of the 
subject for every necessary and useful purpose. At- 
tached tothe treaty it was the basis or condition, 
on which the treaty rested. Strong in its character 
in their favor on the great question of right, and ad- 
mitting a favorable construction on others, it placed 
them on more elevated ground in those respects than 
they had held before ; and by keeping the negocia- 
tion open to obtain a more complete adjustment, the 


ment the new ministry would stand on the ground 
of the ald one, and the nation be united in all its 
political parties against us. The attitude would be- 
come infact, what the exterior announced it tobe, 
hostile, and it was difficult to perceive how it could 
be changed, and peace be preserved, with honor to 
the United States. They could not recede from the 
ground which they had taken, or accept, by compul- 
sion, terms which they had rejected in an amicuble 
negociation. War, therefore, seemed to be the ine- 
vitable co msequence of such a state of things, and 
{ was far from considering it an alternative, which 
ought to be preferred to the arrangement which was 
oifered to us. When took into view the prosper- 
ous and happy condition of the United States, com- 
pared with that of other nations; that, as a neutral 





administration was armed with the most etlectual 


means of securing it. By this arrangement the go-| 


power they were almost the exclusive carriers of the 
productions ofthe whole world; and that in com- 


vernment possessed a power to coerce without being; merce they flourished beyond example, notwith- 
compelled to assume the character belonging to coer-| standing the losses which they occasionally suffered, 
cion, ahd it was able to give effect to that power/I was strong in the opinion that those blessings ought 


without violating the relations of amity between the | 
countries. The right to break off the negociation| 
and appeal to force, could never be lost sight of in| 
any discussion on the subject; while there was no) 
onligation to make that appeal till mecessity com- 
pelled it. If Great Britain conformed her practice | 
to the rule prescribed by the paper of November 8, | 
and the explanations which accompanied it, our go-! 
vernment might rest on that ground with advantage; | 
but if she departed fiom that rile and a favorable 
opportunity offered for the accomplishment of al 
more complete and satisfactory arrangement, by a 
decisive effort, it would be at liberty to seize such | 
opportunity for the advantage of the country. 

These considerations, founded on a view of the 
proposed arrangement itself, furnished strong induce- | 
ment to us to proceed to the other objects of the ne- 
fociation. There were other considerations of a dif- 
ferent character, which recommended it with still 
greater force. Had we refused to proceed in the 
negociation, what was the alternative which such a 
refusal presented to our view? The negociation 
would have been at an end, after having failed in all 
its objects; for ifthis interest was not arranged, 
none others could be. The attitude which the go- 
vernments held towards each other, was in a certain 
degree hostile. Injuries had heen inflicted by oie 
party, and resentment shewn by the other, the latter 
having taken a step in the case of the non-importati- 
on law, which was intended to vindicate the public 
rights and honor by being made the means of obtain- 
ing aredress of those injuries. The measure was 
intended forthe ministry of Mr Pitt, from which 
the injuries were ‘received, but by the removal of 
that ministry, and the delay which took place in the 
passage of the law, itcame into operation against 
the ministry of Mr. Fox and lord Grenville, who 
would not have rendered those injuries, and against 
whom ofcourse such a weapon would not have been 
raised. Notwithstanding the existence of that law, 
and the attitude which still remained between the 





government, it was impossible to appeal to it as a| 
strong motive of action with the new ministry. 
. sy wie 


not to be hazarded in such aquestion. Many other 
considerations tended to confirm me in that senti- 
ment. Iknew that the United States were not pre- 
pared for war; that their coast was unfortified, and 
their cities in a great measure defenceless: that 
their militia, in many of the states, was neither 
armed nor trained; and that their whole revenue was 
derived from commerce. I could not presume that 
there was just cause ty doubt which of the alter- 
natives ought to be preferred. Had it, however, 
been practicable to terminate the negociation, with- 
out such an adjustment as that proposed, and with- 
out taking any decisive measure in consequence of 
its failure, what was to become of the non-importa- 
tion law? If suffered to remain in force, it was sure 
to produce war. Great Britain, it was known, would 
enter into no arrangement, by treaty, which did not 
provide for its repeal; and there was little reason to 
presume, after the rupture of the negociation, by 
which the relation between the parties would be less 
friendly, that she would become more accommodat- 
ing. It was, on the contrary, fairly to be concluded, 
that if any arrangement whatever should be practi- 
cable, it would be a less advantageous one than that 
which we had sanctioned. Some disposition of it 
was therefore indispensibly necessary, in any course 
which might be taken. ‘These considerations had 
much weight in deciding that which was pursued, 
and I frankly own, thata sincere desire to afford to 
the administration an honorable opportunity for its 
repeal, since, under existing circumstances, it did 
not seem probable that it could be longer useful, 
and might be injurious, was a strong motive with 
me to incur the responsibility which 1 took on myself 
in that transaction. Tothe arrangement proposed 
we gave our sanction. We undertook to submit it 
to the consideration of our government, taking care 
to inform the British commissioners, that we had no 
power to conclude atreaty that would be obligatory 
on the United States, which did not arrange ina sa- 
tisfactory manner the interest of impressment. We 
agreed also to proceed in a discussion of the other 
abjects of the negociation, and eyentually concluded 
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a treaty; it being understood, from what we had fre- 
quently stated, that if our government should disap- 
prove the arrangement relative to impressment, the 
whole would fall with it. Thus the United States 
enjoyed the advantage of being at liberty to accept 
or reject the arrangement, while on the British go- 
vernment it was binding. With one party it was a 
project with the other a treaty. There was in truth 
nothing Unreasonable in this circumstance,as the Bri- 
tish cOmmissioners acted in presence of the cabinet, 
consulted and took its instruction on every point, 
while our distance from our government rendered 
such a recurrence to it impossivle, ‘This advantage 
however proceeded from the nature of the transac- 
tion: it was not the effect of finesse on our part. We 
advanced in the negociation, and concluded a treaty 
ina firm belief, that although it fell shert of what 


was willing to accept, in the mode which it propos- 
ed, the conditions which we might be able to obtain 
in the other, from the consideration, that the latter 
were under its view at the time the instructions were 
given, by the paper of the British commissioners of 
November 8th, and eur letter of the 11th, and the 
certainty with which, it as well as we, must have 
been impressed, that more favorable could not be 
expected. 

In defending myself against the imputation of 
having sacrificed the rights ef our seamen, I shall be 
permitted to derive support from the conduct of the 
government itself in the same interest. Under that 
impression, I have to remark, that I consider the 
conduct of the government as furnishing the most 
ample vindication ef that of the American commis- 
sioners, The government was equally willing to en- 





we had expected to oltain, it was nevertheless, in 
the then state of affairs, such a one as the United 
States might adopt with credit and advantage. 1 
have no doubt that the British commissioners enter- 
tained still greater confidence insuch a result. The 
circumstance of our finally agreeing to sanction the 
arrangement rather than break off the negociation, 
at which issue we had frequently stood, in the pro- 
gvess of it, was calculated to make that impression. 
But it was much strengthened by a knowledge, that 
the whole arrangement would expose them to very 


. . { 
severe and probably successtul attacks from. the op-' 
position, while they had no expectation that it would 


be popular in the country. 

By your letter of Feb. 3d, 1807, in reply to ours 
of Nov. 11th, 1806, the course which the government 
resolved to pursue was announced. By it we were 
informed, that the president disapproved the infor- 
mal arrrangement proposed by the British commis- 
sioners relative to impressment, and was resolved to 
enter intono treaty with the British goverument, 
which when limitted to, or short of strict right on 
every other point, should include in it no article on 
that particular one; that in case such an article 
could not be obtained, we should terminate the ne- 
gociation without any formal compact whatever, but 
with a mutual understanding, founded on friendly 
and liberal discussions and explanations, that in prac- 
tice each party would entirely conform to, what 
should be thus informally settled between them. And 
we were authorised to give assurances, in case such 
an arrangement should be satisfactory in substance, 
that as long as it should be respected in practice, 
particularly on the subjects of neutral trade and im- 
a aise the president would earnestly, and. pro- 

ably successfully, recommend it to congress not to 
permit the non-importation law to go into operation; 
and in the mean time, that he would exercise the 
power vested in him by an act of congress, if no in- 
tervening intelligence forbade it, of suspending its 
operation till the meeting of congress, who, being 
in session, would have an opportunity to make due 
provision for the case; and finally, that if a treaty, 
which did not provide for the interest of impress- 
ment, should have been concluded before the receipt 
of that letter, we should candidly apprize the British 
commississioners of the reasons why it would not he 
ratified, and invite them to enter again on the busi- 
ness with a view to such a result as was desired. 

By this letter the arrangement which we had sanc- 
tioned, comprising the informal one relative to im- 
pressment, and that by treaty on the other topics, 
was rejected, and lieu of it we were ifstructed to 
enter into an informal understanding or arrangement 
of the whole subject, and as was to be inferred from 
the fair import of the letter, on the same conditions. 
It was the more to be presumed that the government 


ter into some arrangement, which should preserve 
| the peace of the country, although it should not ac- 
complish the object which had been so ardently de- 
isived. The only difference between the plan which 
we sanctioned and that which it proposed, was that 
| the whole arrangement should be informal. Had the 
'administration resorted to war as a preferable alter- 
/native, or been willing to leave the business unset- 
itled, its policy and example might have been plead 
against us; hut in offering to accept the same con- 
ditions in an informal mode, and to withdraw, in 
some form, the non-im, ortation law as a motive to 
it, it shewed that the considerations which had been 
respected by us had as much weight with it. 

But the conduct of the administration furnishes 
other strong arguments in fayor of the arrangement 
proposed by the American commissioners. By en- 
gaging to observe the informal arrangement which 
we were instructed to enter into, as long as Great 
Britain should observe it, it seemed as if the United 
States would be deprived of the right of insisting 
on otlrer terms, howeyer favorable the opportunity 
tor it might be, while Great Britain would be at li- 
_berty to depart from such arrangement whenever the 
}events of war furnished her an adequate motive tor 
it. ‘This was the opposite of our arrangement as I 
have stated above, by which, as we presumed, she 
would be bound, and we free. Certainty to our mer- 
chants was all important. Any fair well defined rule, 
'within which they might presecute in safety their 
‘enterprizes, although it might fall short in some 
‘respects of our just claims, might perhaps be pre- 
'ferable to frequent collisions which put every thing 
‘at hazard. In any event it was an object of great 
limportance to keep the peace of the country in our 
‘own hands, by retaining the right to resort to war 
| when it suited us and then only. 
| { will now proceed to the other tepics, which are 
adverted to in your letter of May 20, 1807, and on 

which I shall be as concise as possible. In your ex- 
‘amination of the treaty you notice several of primary 
| importance, which you conceive to have been impro- 
perly. arranged in the articles which refer to them. 
T will pursue in my remarks the order which you 
have traced. 

You consider the 11th article as objectionable in 
having shut to our commerce important channels 
which were left open to it, by the decisions of the 
British courts, and the principles contained in the 
communication from lord Hawkesbury to Mr. King. 
In support of that opinion you observe that as the 
article stipulates, that the United States may carry 
)the manufactures and productions of Europe, from 
|their own ports, to any colony of the enemies 0% 
Great Britain, they are prohibited by it from carry- 
ing the manufactures or productions of the countrie$ 
| beyond the cape of Good Hope, in like manner, 
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eh colonies. You observe also that as the United | vessels engaged in such a trade should be seized, and 
States are authorized to carry from their own ports] thereby confined the seizure to that case only. No 
the productions of enemy’s colonies to Exirope, they] vessel engaged in that trade which did not come 
are prohibited from carrying those productions to within the scope of the order, could be touched.— 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean, or beyond} Thus the effect of the order was to inhibit the di- 
the cape of Good Hope, or to any other enemy or|rect trade of the United States, between enemy co- 
neutral colonies in this quarter. lonies and Europe, in the praductions of those colo- 
Iam persuaded that you will be satisfied, on fur-jnies. It left the trade free between the U. States 
ther consideration, that this construction of that ar-|and enemy colonies, and between the United States 
ticle is unfounded. It is not the object of the article|and Europe, and, of course every other country.— 
to regulate’ the general commerce of thé countries, or| It left it free also in the direct line, between enemy 
to compromit their claims in any case td’ which the, colonies and Africa and Asia. By confining the re- 
regulation does not expHicitly extend. Fhe regula-|striction to Europe, those countries were necessarily 
tion prescribed by it applies to a case of controversy |exempted from its operation. The 3d order of the 
between the parties, in a point of immediate contract, | 25th January, 1798, directed the cruizers to “bring 
and it was the object of the article to adjust the con-| in all vessels laden with cargoes, the produce of any 
roversy in that point. If we advert to the issue | island of France, Spain or Holland, and coming di- 
which was made up between them, as clearly defined | rectly from any port of the said islands or settlements 
by the orders of the British government, the decisi-|to any port in Europe, not being a’port of Great 
ns of the courts of admiralty under them, and the} Britain, nor of the country to which such ships be- 
‘iscussions Which took place between the govern-| img neutral belonged.” ‘The sole effect of this order 
ments on the subject, we shall find that in no view) Was to extend to the neutral powers of Europe, the 
can the construction which you impute to the article, | accommodation which had been yielded to the United 
be supported . States by that of 8th January, 1794. The next or- 
The issue lately made up between the parties in-|der bears date on the 24th June, 1803. It directs 
‘olved solely the question, what circumstances, or} the cruizers not to seize any vessel which shall be 
, to be performed in the neutral country, wefe|carrymg on trade directly between the colonies of 
necessary to break the continuity of a voyage from| enemies and the neutral country to which the vessel 
the colony of an enemy toits parent country or some| belongs, and laden with the property of inhabitants 
éncmy country in Europe? this point had been set-;of such neutral country ; provided such vessel shall 
iled, as was presumed, by former decisions of the| not be supplying nor have supplied the enemy on the 
svitish courts of admiralty, and explanations of the outward voyage with any articles of contraband of 
British government, ina manner which was so far|war, &c. The sole object of this order appears to 
satisfactory to the United States as to justify a be- have been to introduce a new rule relative to contra- 
lief, that if those decisions and explanations had| band, by subjecting a vessel to seizure on that ac- 
been adhered to, the existing controversy on this| count, on her return voyage, after depositing her 
subject would not havearisen. But in 1805 the Bri-| cargo at her place of destination. It prohibits the 
tish courts of admiralty insisted on the performance| seizure of neutral vessels, European as well as Ame- 
of new acts in the United States, or, what amount-! rican, engaged in a trade between enemy colonies 
éd to the same thing, extended by construction the| and the neutral countries, by positive inhibition — 
doctrine of former decisions in sueh a manner as to|’Fhat trade had been lett free before, by the restric- 
make the performance of new acts, such tco as were| tion of the seizure to vessels engaged im the direct 
of a nature highly onerous and oppressive, indispen-| trade between encmy colonies and the parent coun- 
sably necessary. On this special point the parties|try. It was now secured by positive inhibition.— 
were at issue, and the sole object of the article was|The right to carry on the trade from the neutrat 
to adjust, by temporary arrangement, the controver-|country to other countries, was left on the ground 
sy on that point. The rights of the parties, in eve-|on which it stood before. That this order was not 
ry other instance, not within the scope of the adjust-| intended to affect that trade, and did not affect it, 
ment, were to remain, of course, untouched, and, | is made sufficiently evident by many decisions of the 
in that particular one, torevive at the expiration of|courts of admiralty, which have been given since 
the term limited for the duration of the article. the order was issued. In proof of this I refer to ali 
A concise analysis ef the several orders of the the cases that were decided by the British courts of 
British government relative to the trade of neutral admiralty, touching the trade of neutrals with ene- 
powers with enemy colonies, will place, in a clear) my colonies in the years 1805 and 6, and more espe- 
point of view, the ground of the controversy. be-| cially to that of the William Trefrey, it being the 
tween the parties, and the precise object and effect last one and containing a summary of the whole doc- 
of the regulation proposed by the article under con- | trine. 
sideration. The first order bears date on the 6th No-| If we recur to the decisions of the courts them- 
vember, 1793. It directed the British cruizers to| selves, we shall find a full confirmatien of what is 
bring in for lawful adjudication all vessels loaden here advanced. We shall find that in conforming 
with goods, the produce of any colony of France, or their decisions to the spirit of the orders of the go- 
carrying provisions or supplies for sueh colony.—/| vernment, they inhibit the direct trade only between 
That order amounted, in express terms, toa decla-|the colony and the parent country, or some other 
ration of war against the neutral powers, and it was} country of Europe: that they do not call in ques- 
issued in that spirit by the British government. Thi} tion the trade between neutral powers in the produc- 
policy, however, which dictated the order, did not}tions of enemy colonies, after those productions 
last long. Events soon produced a change of policy,|were allowed to have been incorperated into the 
and with it a revocation, or, to use the technical | stock of the country: that they gave recent and 
phraseology of the admiralty, a relaxation of the |high offence only by the new doctrines advanced, on 
order. The 2d order was of the 8th Jan. 1794. It}this latter point, which, by assuming to investigate 
directed the cruizers “to bring in all vessels loaden | the motives of the parties engaged in the trade, and 














With goods, the produce of the French West India| to reject acts which were before deemed satisfactory . 


islan s, and coming directly from any port of the|by decisions the most solemn, and to impose new 
said istands to any portin Burope.” ‘This order be-| conditions the most onerous and oppressive; laid that 
ing directory prescribed the case in which neutral’ commerce completely at the mercy of British tribu- 
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nals. The most material cases are those of the Im-!preciude the idea, that it would ever be taken ad- 
manuel, es aren the question “8 a oe be- | vantage of, pi eae 4 — it is considered that the 
tween Bordeaux and St. Domingo, that is, the di-/ report was adonted*by the government, and commu- 
rect trade between the parent ounces and its colony, |nicated officially, by the edsectiny of state to a fu- 
in which the goods were condemned on that account. reign minister. It is certain however, that through 
Robin. Rep. 2d vol. page 186. And of the Polly,| the court of appeal, the new encroachment on the 
re he beg the vessel ie — = a voyage mgnts * the United aye se ah which pre- 
rom Marblehead to Spain, charged with the pro-|duced the controversy which insued immediately 
ductions of the iévanna, brosigh® to Marblehead by | afterwards. ¢ 4 
the same vessel. In this case the question of con-' The discussion which took place between lord 
tinuity of voyage was involved, and the court de-| Mulgrave and myself in 1805, on the subject of the 
cided in favor of the American claim, on ground | seizures.then made; treated the encroachment in that 
that gave no offence. It was admitted in explicit line as the special cause of complaint on the part of 
terms by the judge; that an American had a right | the United States. Although the British pretension 
to import the produce of the Spanish colonies into|to inhibit even the direct trade, had not been coun- 
his own country, and to carry them on thence to the | tenanced by the government, yet the commerce of 
gr eaglasompogtys of E tg and hans the landline - United — pre ey ages. ina wan degree, 
of the cargo and payment of the duties wou e;to accommodate with it by the merchants. They 
sufficient abiicle af a bona fide importation. 2d) were content to decline the direct trade and to pro- 
Rob. Rep. page 361. The next cases were those of | secute their enterprizes through the United States, 
ey np het" of io pete igs eee ge 2nd rn Matty thre eigeaned a and its — It 
of the same kind, in 3, which turned on the point; Was natural in the course of a controversy which 
of continuity of voyage, in which the court, pushing rye 4 — PAN i BESSa that the rights of 
its doctrine to the unjust and pernicious extent com-} the parties should be taken upon principle; and car- 
plained of, sstelincadt the par which took) red to the greatest extent. To the light thrown on 
place between the countries. | the subject by a very able essay; which I received 
The communication between Mr. King and lord|from you, | was much indebted, and I acknowledge, 
is tieijea . of the esa tan ga et The y ary in oe ee re a oe me, 
cate-reneral admits in his report, which was adopt-| with peculiar satisfaction. A vindi¢ation however 
ed ty lord Hawkesbury, hp paladin nt by him| of tha cause or principle, however: extensive the 
to Mr. King, that by the relaxation of the general; range might be, could not affect the origin of the 
principle respecting the trade with enemy colonies,| controversy, nor give to the article entered into-for 
it was distinctly understood, and had been repeat-|its adjustment, a construction different from that, 
— sO perpen by ee court Mg hag tr “rps | Sg by wellestablished rules, is fairly applicable 
rodice of enemy colonics Mig e€e imported into; cot. 
the neutral pened and re-exported ae even to| From this view of the several orders of the British 
the mother country of such coleny; and in like man-| government and from the exposition given of them 
ner that the produce and manufactures of the mo-|by the courts, and by the government itself, it ap- 
ther country might be paid sg to its colonies. ‘ial pears — sete mg of — that were issued 
states that the direct trade between the mother atter that of the 6th of November, 1793, was to in- 
— and its colonies had not been oo as | hibit the nh oa of the United ee between 
egal : that what amounted to an intermediate im-| cnemy-colonies and Europe ; that they did not touch, 
Samiation into the neutral country, might sometimes, and were not intended “ mterfate ith the trade 
bea question of difficulty; that the mere touching; between the United States and Europe, even the pa- 
in the neutral country to take fresh clearances, might rent country, and a fortiori between the United States 
perhaps be deemed evasive, and in effect the direct} and Asia and Africa. It was indeed, the object of 
trade ; but that the hig!: court of admiralty had ex-| the order of November 6th, 1793, to suppress the 
pressly decided (and he saw no reason to expect that commerce of neutral powers with enemy colonies 
the court of appeal would vary the rules) that Jand-! altogether: but that being abandoned, the next idea 
ing the goods and paying the cutics in the neutral | which oceurred was to embarrass that trade, by forc- 
country would break the continuity of the voyage,|ing it through neutral countries. ere, then, arose 
and was such an importation as would legalize the |a new question, which turned entirely on another 
trade although the goods were re-shipped in the|principle. That a neutral power had to carry on 
same vessel, on account of the same proprietors, | trade from its own ports, in any article, though of 
and were forwarded for sale to the mother country pec o poe which had been incocpoanies a 
of the colony. ‘the stock of the country, not contraband of war, an 
This a corresponds in every the mi., to all countries was a controverted. That point; 
nutest circumstances with the spirit of the orders | otherwise clear and indisputable in itself, had been 
and decisions of the courts as above explained. It! long settled in the highest tribunals, and by the 
insists, and in terms that are far from being positive, | most eminent jurists in England. The circumstan- 
that the direct trade only between the mother country|ces which constituted such an incorporation of fo- 
and the colony, was inhibited. It admits that the|reign articles into the stock of the country, had al- 
trade through the neutral country to the mother} so been settled by the same authorities. Still the 
country of the colony was lawful, and fixes with | question which now arose turned on this latter point. 
great precision, the acts to be performed in the | In forcing this commerce through neutral ports with 
neutral country, which would be sufficient to incor-| a view to embarrass it, it became nécessary [to give 
porate the goods into the stock of the country and | the greatest effect to that expedient ] to increase the 
break the continuity of the voyage. In the latter part | difficulties in those ports, which was done in the 














of the report alluded to, the advocate-general seems 
to make a kind of reservation of the right of the 
court of appeal, to revise the decisions of the high 
court of admiralty, which he represents to have set- 
tled the doctrine. But he makes that reservation, if 
indeed it was intended as one, in such terms as to 


manner already stated. 
If the instructions of the British government did 
not inhibit the trade in question, the adjustment 
contained inthe article under consideration, could 
not affeet it. That article supposes a difference be- 
tween the parties relative toa trade with enemy 














